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To the Readers. 


T is a very common thing for an Author to en- 
deavour by way of Preface to prejudice his rea- 
ders in his favour. This is ſometimes done by 
ſetting forth the difficulty of the ſubject treated of, his 
own impartiality in judging of it, or the pains he has 
been at in clearing it up. This is a method I ſhall 
not for my own part follow becauſe it ſavours too 
much of vanity and ſelf-conceit, You ſhall judge 
yourſelves, what trouble I have been at in conſult- 
ing ancient and modern authors. And as to the man- 
ner in which I have handled my ſubject, you may 
determine concerning that juſt as you pleaſe. — O- 
ther Authors in a long preface ſhow the uſefulneſs 
of their ſubject, and how beneficial it would be for 
mankind to underſtand it: which is a gentle hint 
that no one ſhould be without their book. But nei- 
ther is this the kind of preface I approve of. This 
ſounds much better from the bookſeller than the Au- 
thor, unleſs the Author is intereſted in the fale of his 
book, or unleſs he thinks the reader will not be able 
to find out the uſefulneſs of the book by himſelf. 
But neither of theſe caſes, I aſſure you, is mine. In 
the firſt place I don't get one farthing by writing, 
A 2 and 


and in the next place I am ſure every reader of un- 
derſtanding (and I deſire no others) will ſee, as plain- 
ly as I do myſelf, how uſeful the treatiſe is and what 
ſervice it is likely to do in the world, if it be but - 
nerally read -— 80 
In ſhort then (my dear readers) I will let my ef. 
fay ſpeak for itſelf, and if any of you think it a bad 
performance, pray write better upon the ſame ſub- 
ject yourſelves, and be aſſur'd that I ſhall not at all 
envy you the reputation and honour you will gain 
by it; but ſhall readily acknowledge your ſuperior 
genius and learning, and will own too that you have 
e 
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T is very remarkable that of all the creatures in the Univerſe, 
whoſe nature and actions we are at all acquainted with, 
Man is the only one which is Hypochondriacal, that is, which 
is ſubje to lowneſs of Spirits, and wants as it were Phy- 
fick in a ſtate of Health. There are none of us who can live com- 
fortably upon what we call the necefſaries of life only, but all 
ſtand frequently in need of other recruits. Other creatures, we 
ſee, can labour and toil about building their houſes for habitation 
or garners for proviſion, and ſtill continue their chearfulneſs with- 
out any thing but what is juſt neceſſary to ſupport their beings, 
and to keep them alive. But this is plainly not the caſe with 
Men. Work or not work, their ſpirits will now and then be 
flagging ; they cannot hold out without ſome ſpirituous refreſh- 
ment, ſome liquor to chear them, that is ſtronger than ſimple 
water. This put men very early upon contriving ſome other li- 
quors and endeavouring to make ſuch as by their ſtrength ſhould 
raiſe a gaiety and briſkneſs of ſpirit. How ſoon any kind of 
ſtrong liquor was found out no one can exactly tell, but it is 
highly probable that wine was known very ſoon after the fall of 
Adam. Certainly the firſt man, while he maintain'd the recti- 
tude of his nature, could have no bodily diſorder, no ſuch imper- 
fection as want of ſpirits, no hypochondriacal complaint; and 
therefore it is not at all likely that he ſhould think then of con- 
triving any better liquor than he found, or that he was not con- 
tent with the water of Paradiſe. But as lowneſs of ſpirits (the 
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effect of ſin) ſoon appear d amongſt his deſcendants, we can- 
not ſuppoſe it was long before they invented a liquor which 
could raiſe them; and ſuch refreſhment was alſo wanted after the 
hard labour they were oblig'd to uſe in cultivating and tilling the 
ground, which was curſed for Adam's ſake, ſo that in the feoeat 
of their face they were forc'd to eat their bread i. We do not in- 
deed read of any ſuch liquor till after the flood, which according 
to the Hebrew Chronology happen'd in the year of the world 
1656. But ſoon after that was gone off from the earth (as we 
are inform'd by Moſes) Neah planted a vineyard and he drank of 
the wine and was drunken. Gen.g.21. 

For my own part I cannot think that Noah was the inventor 
of Wine, but imagine that he was taught to make it by ſome of 
the Antediluvians, who were eating and drinking, enjoying them- 
ſelves and their friends with mirth and jollity, when the flood 
came and ſwept them all away. He had in all probability before 
the flood found the agreeable and chearful effects of that liquor; 
he well knew how uſeful it was, and therefore as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble he ſet about getting vines in order, that he might make 
ſome ; for this is the firſt thing mention'd as done by him after 
the flood except the building an altar, and offering burnt offerings 
upon it. I know I differ in this point from moſt learned men, 
and eſpecially the great Salmaſius who aſſerts that Noah was the 
firſt planter of vines ( primus witiſator) and that the uſe of wine 
was not known before his time, and he thinks this is very clear 
from the words of the ſacred text >. And Noah began to be a buſ- 


1 Bacchus & agricolz magno conſecta labore 
Pectora triſtitiae diſſoluenda dedit. Tibull, el. 8. v. 39. 
2 Noacus agrice/a appellatur Geneſ. 9. — qui & primus vitiſator ſuit ut 
ibidem dicitur. Ergo & vineae colendac ratio, vinique uſus ante Noacum 
ignorabatur. De uſuris p. 304. 
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bandmen and he planted a vineyard. But the meaning here only is, 
that Noah at that time ſet about the work of a huſbandman, 
and the planting a vineyard; not that he was the firſt who did fo. 
From the expreſſion here us'd it might as juſtly be argu'd that 
he was the fir fi hucbandman as that he was the firff winedrefſer 1. 
But this no one will ſay who has read in Gen. 4. 2. that Cain u 
a tiller of the ground, 1. e. a huſbandman -- and has obſerv'd what 
Lamech ſaid when Noah was born. Thes ſame ſhall comfort us 
concerning our work and toil of our hands becauſe of the grand 
which the Lord hath curſed: Gen. x. 29. from whence it appears 
that Lamech alſo was a husbandman. 

The ſame necd of refreſhment and recruit which caus'd the 
invention of wine in that part of the world, where man was firſt 
plac'd after he was expell'd out of Eden, did very ſoon after in 
other countries produce other liquors, which might have the 
not poſſibly bring grapes to perfection; and in the firſt ages they 
could not conveniently carry or convey great burdens from one 
country to another at a wide diſtance, ſo that in many places 
men could not be ſupply'd with wine at any rate. In ſuch coun- 
tries what muſt have become of the poor hypochondriacal inhabi- 
tants if they had been oblig'd to drink water only, and had not 
contriv'd ſome ſtronger kind of liquor? They muſt undoubted- 
ly (for ſuch is the nature of man) have been very miſerable. To 
remedy this evil, from numberleſs things did they attempt to ex- 
tract liquors, and they ſucceded very well, finding that there 
were but few fruits or grains, of which they could not make 
ſomething that would chear their Spirits. Pliny reckons up a 

1 Notus eſt hebraiſmus duo praeterita aut futura adhibere quorum poſte- 
nus eſt infinitivi loco. Cleric, in loc. 
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great many. In one place he tells us, there were 195 different 
kinds of drink which men had invented 1. St. Jerom makes 
mention of Ale, Cyder, Mead and Palm-wine as ſtrong liquors, 
able to make men drunk 2. Amongſt all this variety there was 
none made uſe of in more countries, than what was extracted 
from Barley, which Xenophon 3 and Ariſtotle ( as he is quoted 
by Athenacus 4) call Barley Wine ers ui . This is undoubt- 
edly a liquor of very great Antiquity, but I cannot think it was 
invented before wine, and my reaſon is becauſe the country, in 
which the firſt men lived, was a proper country for vines, and 
in ſuch countries we can have no pretenſions for doubting, that 
wine was the firſt ſtrong liquor. An old Scholiaſt upon E- 
ſchylus, whoſe judgment we have no great reaſon to regard, is 
of a different opinion, e, CEO IN 
vented ale before wine was known 5. | 
I ſhall not at preſent examine when this liquor was invented, 
nor who was the inventor of it, but firſt of all take into conſi- 
deration the different names it went by in different parts of the 
world, It was (as I ſhall prove by and by) firſt invented in - 


r Duo liquores corporibus humanis gratiſſimi, intus vini, foris olei, ar- 
borum e genere ambo præcipui, ſed olei neceſſarius. Nec ſegniter vita in 
eo elaboravit. Quanto tamen in potu ingenioſior apparebit, ad bibendum 
generibus centum nonaginta quinque ( ſpecies vero aeſtimentur pene du- 
plici numero) excogitatis, tantoque paucioribus olei. Nat. Hiſt. L. 14. 
c. 22. 

2 Sicers Hebraco ſermone omnis potio nuncupatur quz inebriare poteſt, 
five illa quae frumento conficitur, five pomorum ſucco, aut cum favi deco- 
quuntur in dulcem & barbaram potionem, aut palmarum fructus exprimun- 
tur in liquorem, coctiſque frugibus aqua pinguior coloratur. Epiſt. ad Ne- 
potian. de vita Clericorum. 

3 Expedit. Cyri, L. 4. p. 314- Edit. Hutchinſ. 

4 Deipnof. L. 1. verſus fin. 

5 Ex -N, ple] n of & gin; Th cis rave ifioge Aizen. Supplic. 

Spt. 


gypt, but what the original Ægyptian name for it was, I cannot 
poſitively aſſert. It is not (I think) at all improbable that the 
name it goes by in /Egypt at preſent is the original and moſt an- 
cient name of it. At this very day the Egyptians make ale by 
pouring hot water on ground barley, the next day it ferments, 
and the day after they drink it . This liquor they call in their 
own language Bauzy, from whence undoubtedly is deriv'd our 
Engliſh word to Bowe, which is properly us d of drinking ate 
heartily ; for we never ſay of a man who is us d to drink wine 
in large quantities that he is a bowing fellow, but only of an ate 
or beer drinker. My reaſon for thinking that this is the old - 
gyptian word for it, is, becauſe we generally find that the mo- 
derns retain the ſame names of liquors, which were us'd in the 
moſt ancient times in their own countries, or make very little 
alteration in them. The word Bouzy is deriv'd from Bufiris, the 
name of a City in Delta, ſo call'd from it's having the tomb of 
Ofiris in it, which was erected by In: 1 
ptian language fignifies the tam of Ofiris >. 

The oldeſt name which we meet with of this liquor, is what 
Moſes makes uſe of more than once in the Pentateuch, Levit. 


1 This account of Bouzy I had ſome years ago from the learned and reve- 
rend Dr Shaw, which I have ſince ſeen confirm'd by Dr Pocock in his Deſcri- 
prion of the Eaſt. ** The moſt vulgar people make a fort of beer of barley 
« without being malred, and they put ſomething in it to make it intoxicate 
and call it Bozzy. They make it ferment, tis thick and ſour, and will not 
keep longer than 3 or 4 days.” v.1. p. 182. In the Kingdom of Senna they 
have a liquor call'd by the ſame name. See the trevels of the Miſffonarier. 

2 See Bayle in v. Befris. and Abbe Banier's Diſſertation on Typbon in 
Hiſtoire de PAcad, des inſcript. tom. 6. p.172 · Diod. Sic. informs us that ac- 
_ cording to ſome hiſtorians, Ifis having collected the members of her husband 
Ofiris whom Typhon had lain and cut to pieces, put them together into a 
wooden cow; and from thence the city was call'd Baſis. p.76. and in 79. be 
lays, that Buſiris in the language of Ægypt ſignifies o- rages. ed. Rhod. 
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10. 9. Num. 6. 3. e Schekar. The Septuagint add a Greek 
termination to it and call it Zizzze. The Evangeliſt Luke alſo 
uſes the word owe in the ſame ſenſe, c. 1. v. 15. d xa; dhe 
s uh win. Our tranſlators call it Strong Drink. The Hebrew 
word 413g may indeed ſignify any other ſtrong liquor, as well as 
beer or ale, for it is deriv'd from M inebriavit, and implics any 
kind of inebriating liquor whatſoever, as we learn from St. Je- 
rom i. But ſeeing it is mention'd not only by Moſes but the 
prophets, as a liquor diſtinct from wrne, and likewiſe of the in- 
cbriating ſort, and as it is moſt certain that beer or ale was in uſe 
among the Jews, and that it was common for them to get drunk 
with it, it is very probable that this is the liquor to be under- 
ſtood by the word Mr Schekar. This will ſtill be more ftrong- 
ly confirm'd from what we have to fay concerning the word Z- 
Sec, which is the firſt Greek name ſtriftly ſpeaking we meet 
with for this kquor >. The Septuagint uſe this word Hai. 19. v. 
10. where probably their Hebrew Copy had r Schekar, tho 
moſt others, even in their time, I imagine read 0 Seker, clau- 
fura, excipulus -— or according to St. Jerom lacuna : in our tranſ- 
lation it is ſlices, all that make ſluices and ponds for fiſh -— It is 
plain however that the Seventy by zuS5 here mean what in 


1 Sce the paſſage quoted from St. Jerom, p. 8. and alſo on Iſai. c. 28. 
Sacpe diximus cfic vinum quod de vineis fit, ſceram autem omnem potio- 
nem, quae incbriare poteſt, five illa frumento, five hordeo, ſive milio, po- 
morumque ſucco & palmarum fructu, aut quolibet alio genere conficiatur. 
| Helych, allo tells us that ig is any incbruting liquor beſides wine. Zixignt 
def Eu nor ug » τ πε ie, A. th aaa Ae, oxa/oriv. 

2 St, Jerom upon this place ſays. Notandum quod pro lacan LXX CN 
rranſtulerunt quod genus eſt potionis ex frugibus aquaque confectum, & 
vulgo in Dalmatiz, Pannoaiaeque provinciis gentili barbaroque ſetmone ap- 
pcllatur Sabaivm, 


When 
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When this word zug came firſt in uſe it is very difficult, 
nay perhaps impoſſible to determine. Neither Herodotus nor 
Xenophon (if I remember right) has it. Many learned men 
think it was firſt us'd in Ægypt, but this opinion I cannot come 
into, becauſe it is plainly a Greek word, and the firſt name of a 
liquor invented there muſt have been Ægyptian. I am indeed 
ſurpriz'd that Herodotus gives us no name for it, becauſe in the 
ſame ſentence where he tells us they made wine of barley, he ac- 
quaints us that they made bread of corn, and call'd their loaves 
æν . The Seventy are the firſt (as I imagine) who uſe the 
word zu der: after them we find it in Diod. Sic. * Strabo :, Co- 
lumella a, Pliny, Galen s and others. The Etymologies of words 
are (I own) very often uncertain, but I can't help producing 
with ſome confidence my own conjecture concerning this. 1 
think it not improbable that it was the name which the Greeks 
form'd of that liquor when they firſt made war in Ægypt, or 
probably before that, for Herodotus 7 thinks that the Greeks long 
before his time made voyages into that country. Accordingly, I 
imagine, it is to be deriv'd from N the imperative mood from 
Gu vio: thus wifes cadus comes from 9, bibe. This conje- 
cture will ſeem very probable, if we conſider, that the Greeks 
were ſo fond of drinking, that what was in other places call'd 
living together, they call'd drinking together : what was in Italy 


1 Agmpazeucr I on F nge, marr Are vhs Catires ene ingglan vi 3 on 
notion wrongly alen . 2. c. 77. 

2 0 «din d. L. 1. p. 21. & L. 4 p. 147. edit. Steph. Græc. 

3 TN ee L. 3. p. 155. edit. Caſaub. 

4 — pocula zythi. L. 10. v. 116. edit. unt. 

5 Porus zythum in Ægypto. Nat. hiſt. 22. c. 25. 


6 miei N . = v. 2. p. $4 edit. Baſil. 1778. 2. U denen 


„ &c. & Heſych. 2% ove; din N e. Lehe, A wenn. 
7 L. 2. c. 43. 
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Corotoium, was in Greece Zuumny “ Every entertainment a- 
mong them was a drinking bout, this they took to be ling, and 
indeed in England we ſay a man e well, who has a great deal 
of victuals and drink, eſpecially of the latter conſum d, in his 
houſe. The Greeks liv'd ſo merrily that their manner of life be- 
came even proverbial 2. We muſt not therefore think it a won- 
der, if the drunken Greeks when they found a new liquor, 
which they greatly lik'd and approv'd of, gave it a name, which 
denoted that they took it for the kquer of Life --- The alteration 
of the vowel » into v is no argument againſt my opinion, becauſe 
this change is common in other words: {vue is derived from 
Lew ferveo : nay &i, xiw, fn have been often written Cow, www, 
Fa: thus undoubtedly from xaramams comes catapulta, from 
mes, pullus, from Eixines, Siculus 3. And the modern Greeks 
pronounce an v as an « Or . Mes they pronounce gige or Nes. 
This every one knows who has convers'd at all with any of the 


Greek prieſts, —- Others derive 269% from dis fervo, quaſi dir bas 


1 We have ſomething like this obſervation in Cicero: Bene enim majo- 
res noſtri accubitionem epularem amicorum, quiz vitae conjunctionem ha- 
beret, convivium nominirunt, melius, quam Graeci, qui hoc idem tum com- 
potationem, tum concoenationem vocant; ut, quod in eo genere minimum eſt, 
id maxime probare videantur. De Senect. c. 13. 

2 Pergraecari is genialem agere vitam. So in Plautus 

Dies nocteſque bibite, pergraccamini, 

Amicas emite &c. Moſtell. A. 1. Sc. 1. v. 20. and ſo 

Ut cum ſolo pergraecetur milite. Trucul. A. 1. Sc. 1. v. 69. 
We ſay likewiſe in Engliſh as merry as a Greek, which the common people not 
underſtanding have chang'd into a Grig, call'd in ſome places a Swig, which 
is a ſmall fiſh like an cel -- and don't ſhow, as I can perceive, more mirth 
or activity than any other fiſh - or than a ſnake or viper which it reſembles 
in ſhape. 

3 Salmaſius takes ann cabs of vowels, and has theſe ſame ex- 
amples in his notes on the Hiſtor. Auguſt. Script. Poll. vit. Div. Claud. vol. 
2+ p. 383. edit. Hack. 1671. 

8 res. 
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vir. So much may ſuffice for the word zug, or as ſome 
write it zu 9: only I will juſt add that in Theophraſtus we 
meet with 250 itſelf i. Y 

According to ſome, Sabaium or Sabaia is another name for barley 
wine among the Dalmatians and Pannonians. That the people of 
theſe countries were us'd to make a ſtrong drink of barley we learn 
from ſeveral Authors. Dio Caſſius tells us that the Pannonians eat 
and drank barley and millet 2. St. Jerom ſays that it was call'd in 
the barbarous language of thoſe nations Sabaium , and Ammianus 
Marcellinus who liv'd much about the ſame time with St. Jerom 
calls it Sabaia 4: and Adrian Junius obſerves that the Illyrians gave 
it this name 5. This word Sebazum is certainly of Hebrew extra- 
ction, and is deriv'd from the verb xa aba, which ſigniſies potavit, 
or vino ſe obrutt. and RD ſobea is us d for a drunkard, Deut. 20. 
21. which the LXX tranſlate erPAvys. From hence alſo is de- 
riv'd Sabazius a name of Bacchus in ſome countries, mention'd 
more than once by Ariſtophanes. His prieſts were call'd age, 
and his nocturnal myſteries acc . Saber as well as Evo is 
the noiſe which that God's drunken prieſts and devotees made 
in the ſtreets, and at their ſolemnities. We have theſe two words 
joyn'd together by Demoſthenes, as expreſſing the ſame thing 7. 
1 Cauf. Plant. L. 6. c. 15. edit. Dan» Heinki. 

2 Tas 1 ngdjus nay Thy e ien, e nay miner. L.. 49. Pp. 413. edit. 
Leunclavii. Hanov. 1606. 

3 — vulgo in Dalmatia Pannoniaque Provinciis gentili barbaroque ſer- 
mone appellatur Sabaivmw. In Iſai. c. 19. 

4 Eſt autem Sabaia ex hordeo vel frumento in liquorem converſis pauper- 


tinus potus. L. 26. c. 8. edit. Gronov. 
5 In boc genere varia lego fuiſſe nomina, MEIN progk dn 
invenio, Sabaium Illyrios. Anim. 2. 12. 
6 Potter Archaeol. yol. 1. p. 396. 
7 Pro corona. 
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oaCacar and waar are of the ſame ſignification 1. In one place 
indeed he tells us that this Sabazius was the Phrygian, and in 
another the Thracian Bacchus. In all probability Bacchus was 
worſhipped in both theſe countries under the title of Sabaztus, 
eſpecially if what Strabo ſays be true, that the Phrygians were a 
colony from Thrace, and had their facred rites from thence 2. 
The next name of this Barley liquor which I ſhall conſider 
is Brutum; thus it was call'd in particular amongſt the Paco- 
nians. Heſychius writes it x 3. We learn from Athenacus, 
that this word was to be found in ſeveral ancient Authors, par- 
ticularly Sophocles 4 in his Triptolemus, and Hecataeus in his Eu- 
ropae Periodus 5. I cannot but think this word Brutum comes 
from dec, which was thought amongſt the ancient Greeks to be 
the natural cry of children, when they wanted drink, as uwauuay 
was thought to be, when they wanted to eat. We have both 
theſe words (if I may call them words) in Ariſtophanes 6. And 


1 Ia Veſp. p. 432. Lylaſtr. p. 861. Aves p. 583. where he fays, gamma is 
„ Wgloxopty oven oduy; molhags uv wn Avovonrs 5 Net as in Ne Toxin 5 A ane + 
292446 e e Fri. ales aur Far ug 3.55 Walon i Bageuge: onal er gel 
Edit. Aemilii Porti 1608. Diod. Sic. h mentions this Sabazius and his 
nightly and ſecret rites, @#e' cs Au; © Tifepire Ae, yericbay, F vans e Da 
2 2. 5 hs 11 hire, waj v64 Jenies, 15 wage ramgnis 1 poles amge- 
. p. 148. The Sabazia are alſo taken notice of. Cic. N. D. z. 23. 

2 Derey ave) & S Opyney ie nn, wwe © re iigg ing hr wenrighay, p. 41. 

3 , may On N. 

4 6 3 7 xe 2. * 

5 n.. e g dav var e- See both theſe paſſages, and ſome 
others which have this word π in them, in Athen. Deipnoſ. L. 10. p. 
447+ 

6 Eippis 3a A aye, ige u 
Mas- „„en, a> age. itt Nub. A.g. SC. z. 
I own that Biſetus with ſome others is tor reading 8», becauſe the letter ę 
ſeems too difficult for young children to pronounce. But I can't allow this 


to be a ſufficient reaſon for excluding the e. eſpecially as there is no Manu- 
ſcript 
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from hence to be ſure are we to derive our Engliſh word Brew 
or alſo Beer. If any one do's not think this the right derivation 
of the word Brutum, let him conſider whether it may not come 
from the Hebrew MN bub which fignifies cibus, alimemtum, 
as the liquor is made of what ſerves likewiſe for food ; for to uſe 
Dio Caſſius's expreſſion, men both eat and drink barley - or per- 
therefore be properly call'd bruth or nouriſhment. From this He- 
brew word probably comes the Greek (geo which fignifies to cat. 

The next name for barley wine worthy of our conſideration is 
Curmi or Kzouws. But in what country this word was chiefly us d 
I don't pretend to ſay. This is certain that it is in Dioſcorides, 
who has a chapter entitI'd 74! KugyiJos i. The learned Mat- 
thiolus's commentary upon that chapter is large and may be con- 
ſulted by the curious. It is ſometimes written Kegua according 
to the great Caſaubon, 2. Sometimes it is called Curmen or Fur- 
men, for it was common to confound Digamma Aecolicum with 
C3. Dioſcorides mentions Kay and zu ges as two forts of liquors, 
and fo do's Ulpian, if we take the right reading, when he is de- 
termining what the liquors are, which in law are comprehended 
under the title of Fine. The queſtion is this. If a teſtator be- 
queaths to any one all the wine in his cellar, will the Executor 
be oblig'd to give the Legatee all the beer and ale which ſhall be 


ſcript to countenance it, By % Auer & aqaiwlier xF my F wandl an adam winery 
a * wins Als n oat. wann M-] . 
gn Fe re, 

1 L. 2. c. 81. 

2 In Athenacum. L. 4. 3-13. 

3 Salmaſius has taken notice of this in his notes on Inſcript. Herodis, p. 
51. Pariſ. 1619. 4to. ©f Digamma Acolicum confundebant cum C. Carmen 
& Furmen pro codem dicebant, Gloſlæ. Carmen Zi5 amv aire. Curmi Dio- 
* {corid1 dicitur : alibi ru vocatur : fic Coreil/s & Frreilla vocatur : (ic 
© Culins & Fulina idem.“ found 
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found there as it is 10ine made of barley? Ulpian ſays neither 
the ale nor beer is bequeath'd, neither zythum, nor camum, ( for 
camum read curmi) nor cervifia 1. What difference there was in 
theſe liquors I cannot find out from any of the ancient writers; 
there might be ſuch a variety made from barley as we have at 
preſent, viz. ſmall beer, ale and firong beer >. As for the deriva- 
tion of the word Curmi, I make no doubt but that it comes from 
the Hebrew £55 vinca, for it was the wine of the country where 
there was not plenty of grapes. 

In Spain this liquor, we are told by Pliny, ww eb 
lia and Ceria 3. Florus ſays that the Spaniards call'd it Cæ- 


1 Siquis vinum legaverit, omne continetny, quod ex vinea natum Vinum per- 
manſit --- Cert® Zythum quod in quibuſdam provinciis ex tritico vel ex hoydeo vel 
pane conficitur, non continebitur. Simili modo nec camum nec Cerviſia continebi- 
tur. L. 9. Digeſt. de trit. vino, vel ol. leg. Lib. 33. tit. 6.] Here ſurely 
pane cannot be thought right, and therefore I would with Dalechamp read 
Panico, which is a kind of grain or ſeed like millet. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 18. 
c. 7. Camwm is a word which Pancirollus ſays he never met with any where 
elſe, and therefore he would read carmum. Var. Lect. L. 2. c. 85. I would 
read Curmi. Lindenbrogius is for letting comwm remain, for he ſays the 
word is to be found in Apicizs, This Apicius is a writer I own I never read, 
as I never concern myſelf about culinary affairs, and always carry a better 
ſawce about me for all meats than any of that worthy Gentleman's inven- 
tion: ſo that I cannot confute Lindenbrogius. I would not derive came 
(if there is ſuch a word) from HN calidss, as all the Erymological writers I 
have ſeen do, but from Xu an ancient name of Egypt, given it from the 
blackneſs of it's ſoil, the word in the Egyptian language ſignifying the 
black part or pupil of the eye. See Plutarch If. and Oſir. p. 364. Chemmrr 
[Xiu] is alſo the name of a city in Thebais, as Herodot. informs us, L. 2. 
c. 91. and fo do's Diod. Sic. L.1. p. 11. — man N .. 
play & * = 

2 Ir is certain they had different ways of malting or brewing in different 
countries. So Strabo informs us, * dee idioms A ended rm mag ent” (ic. 
Aizawhon) n A is mwhiic” v5; may n 5 of ox doncicg Aloe. p. B24. 

3 Ex iiſdem (ſc. frugibus) fiunt & potus Zythum in Ægypto, Celia & Ce- 
na in Hiſpamia. Nat. hiſt. L. 12. c. 25. 5 
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lia". If Pliny took thoſe two names for the ſame liquor, he 
might poſſibly be miſtaken : there might beſides Ale be a liquor 
in Spain call'd Cria (like our mead) made of honey, which 
word is then deriv'd from Kygior favus of which the liquor was 
made, or elſe from an Arabic word Kr, which as Martinius ſays, 
fignifies Cera. Accordingly Diod. Siculus tells us that in Gaul 
they made a liquor of barley call'd Zythus, and another of ho- 
ney, from waſhing the honeycombs, which liquor might pro- 
bably enough be call'd Cæria 2. As for the derivation of the 
word Cha, Oroſius who ſeems to think this liquor was made of 
wheat, and ſeveral others imagine it comes from calefacere, be- 
cauſe the water muſt be boil'd before it be put upon the barley 3. 
For my own part I cannot allow this to be the true Etymology 
of the word: it ſeems rather to be of Hebrew extraction, and to 
be deriv'd from p kali or x%5p kaka 4, which properly ſignifies 
parched corn, or parched barley, that is in truth maited barley, of 
which they were us d to make their ae or flirong beer, as well as 


1: — quum ſeſe prius epulis, quaſi inferiis, impleviſſent, carnis ſemicru- 
dae, & celiac, fic vocant indigenam ex frumento potionem. L. 2. c. 18. 

2 n. . NN . eee. 
N ann ge, Lib. 5. p. 211. I can't but expreſs my ſurprixe 
that the learned Caſaubon ſhould cite this paſſage as ſignifying that the Gauls 
us'd veſſels or cups made of wax, which Strabo does indeed aſſert of the Spa- 
niards and Celtae, =ugires Bi . nad ery . L. 3. p. 17. 

ſee the notes of Cauſaubon. But Diodorus is, in the place quoted, ſpeak - 
ing of drin and not of veſſe/s. This ſhows how cautious we ought to be in 
truſting to the quotations made by learned men — I will therefore here ſay 
as the learned Le Clerc does upon a like occafion. Ito nc, & viris defdis 
Veteres citantibus ad teftimonivm nimium credits. 

3 Speaking of the Numantians be ſays, Subito portis eruperunt larga 
prius potione uſi non vini, cujus ferax is locus non eſt, ſed ſucco tritici per 
artem confeto, quem ſuccum & calefaciendo Celiam vocant. L. 5. c. 17. 

4 This word is us d ſeveral times in the old teſtament. Lev. 23. 14- 
1 Sam. 17. 17. &c. 25. v. 18. | 


C ve, 
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we, as I hope to prove by and by. I muſt here add that our 
Engliſh word Ale comes from the ſame Original, tho' perhaps a 
eee obo e- P. e obe- een 
and nouriſhment. 

 _ Cervifia is another word which was us'd by the Ancients for 
this barley wine, Pliny (if I am not miſtaken) is the firſt who 
mentions this name for it, and he ſays it was ſo call'd in Gaul 1, 
fo alſo ſays Adrian Junius >. Ulpian (we have already ſeen) makes 
uſe of this word, as does Servius in his notes upon Virgil 3. Iſi- 
dorus thinks it is deriv'd from Ceres 4. But I am entirely of Voſ- 
fius's opinion who ſuppoſes it is by a Syncope for Cæreuiſia, and 
fo comes from Cereris vis 5, as it has the ſtrength of the corn in it. 

I ſhall take notice but of one name more and that is, ive. 
This I would not have mention'd becauſe it is ſo rarely to be 
met with, had it not been us'd (as we are inform'd by Athe- 
nacus 6) by the great Ariſtotle himſelf, who tells us that barley 
wine was call'd ni. From whence this word is deriv'd there 
is no difficulty in finding out. N 
from ni Gib. 

J have now thoroughly examin'd and conſider' d all the re- 
markable names, which barley wine is call'd by, amongſt the an- 
cient Greek and Roman writers: and I am afraid by this time 
I have pretty well tir d my readers, eſpecially thoſe who have no 


1 Cervifia in Gallis, Nat. hiſt. L. 25. c. 22. 

2 Cerviftam Gallos. Animadv. L. 2. c. 12. 

2 Potionis genus eſt quod cerviſia nuncupatur. ad Georg. L. 3. v. 380. 

4 Cerviſia a Cerere, id eſt, fruge vocata: eſt enim potio ex ſeminibus 
frumenti vario modo confecta. L. 20. c. 43+ 

5 V. Erymolog. in v. Crrvißa. 

S e eee eee eee 
„ „ Tiles en, AL, iris. nn fir n e „ ee nei - 


„ Deipnoſ. L. 10. p. 447+ 


taſt 
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taſt for that moſt excellent and uſcful part of learning call d Ety- 
mology. As to the modern names of this liquor I ſhall take no 
notice of them, having indeed already mention'd ſome of them 
as they came in my way. 

From the paſlages already quoted, it plainly enough appears, 
that in many parts of the world, but more eſpecially in ſuch 
countries, as were not fit for vineyards, there was a pleaſant and 
ſtrong liquor made of barley. That this was originally invented 
to ſupply the place of wine is plain from the nature of the thing, 
as it is likewiſe atteſted by ſeveral authors of Antiquity. Thus 
Diod. Siculus tells us that Bacchus taught men to make a ſtrong 


liquor of barley in thoſe countries where grapes would not grow 1, 


and likewiſe that the Gauls prepar'd the like liquor, becauſe thro' 
the coldneſs of their climate they could make no wine 2, and 
Julian in an epigram in the Anthology addreſs d to beer, obſerves 
that the Celtic provinces made it for want of Vines 3, and Dio 
Caſſius informs us that the Panonians who made a liquor of bar- 
ley, from the nature of their country, could have very little wine 
or oyl. See L. 49. already quoted. The unfitneſs or incapacity 
of the ſoil, for bringing grapes to perfetion, was undoubtedly 
( as I have already obſerv'd in the beginning of this treatiſe) the 
occaſion of inventing æer or ale, for had all countries been capa» 
ble of producing good wine, perhaps malt liquor might never 
have been invented, however in all probability not fo early, as 
we find it was. But ſtill in proceſs of time even in thoſe coun- 


1 Tin duke ws gee v jk Trap inn ac whe of agendas Quoreae. Diod, 
L. 4 p- 147. 

nnr . 1 goon 
Len on I dt. id. L. F. p. 811. 
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tries which abounded in grapes and wine, this barley liquor was 
very much drunk by the poorer ſort of people: for as it was e- 
ven there a cheaper liquor than wine, the poor were able to raiſe 
their drooping ſpirits at a lower price, and could afford to get 
drunk oſtener with it, than they could with wine. Athenaeus 
tells us from Dio the Academic, that it was invented for the be- 
nefit of the poor who were not in circumſtances to buy wine 1. 
But it did not always continue a liquor amongſt the poor only, 
for in time when improvements were made in malting and brew- 
ing, (and no new art is preſently brought to perfection) it came 
to be eſteem'd by the richer ſort of people, who could have af- 
forded to drink a dearer liquor : and perſons of the beſt faſhion 
and taſt frequently drank it, and that ſometimes to exceſs. That 
this was the caſe amongſt the Jews is, I think, clear from ſeveral 
paſſages in the old teſtament. It may with great probability be 
inferr'd from the prohibition which the high prieſt was under, 
as well as the inferior prieſts, with regard to this liquor no leſs 
than wine: they were requir'd to abſtain from both, when they 
went into the tabernacle to miniſter at divine ſervice. And the 
Lord fpake unto Aaron ſaying, Do not drink wine nor flrong drink 
| thou nor thy ſons with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation left ye die: it ſhall be à flatute for ever throughout your 
generations. Levit. 10. 8. By rang drink we are here to under- 
ſtand the liquor I am treating of. The reaſon of this prohibition 
muſt certainly be, that the miniſtring Clergy might not at ſuch 
a time and in fo facred a place behave indecently, and indeed 
this is what is ſaid in the next verſe, that ye put difference between 
boly and unholy, and between unclean and clean. And Philo Ju- 


1 a ris ale e, ee he + on F e, ebe wires. L. 1. ſin. p. 34. 
— and allo e D Z L. 4. p. 152. 


dacus - 
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dacus very juſtly obſerves upon this occaſion, that ſons or ſervants, 
or ſubjects, if they were upon any buſineſs to approach their fa- 


thers, or maſters, or governors, would be fo prudent as to be ſober 


at ſuch a time, leſt they ſhould blunder or miſtake in any thing 
they ſhould ſay or do 1. As this prohibition ſeems to be given im- 
mediately after the unhappy affair of Nadab and Abihu the ſons 
of Aaron, ſome learned men have thought that they had both got 
drunk with one or other of theſe liquors, which occaſion d their 
offering flrange fire before the Lord which be commanded them not, 
for which ſin of theirs there went out fire from the Lord and d- 
wvoured them and they died before the Lord. The very learned Mr. 
Shuckford gives another reaſon for this prohibition : he imagines 
that Aaron's heart upon the death of his two ſons bad almeſt ſunk 
within bim, and that he would have taken ſome refreſhment to ſup- 
port bis ſpirits againſt the lad of ſorrow that now preſſed beavy up- 
on him, and that this occaſioned this command now given him » --- I 
will not, for my own part, pretend to determine what was the 
immediate occaſion of making this law --- I only argue from it 
that there muſt manifeſtly be ſome danger, leſt the Prieſts ſhould 
drink ſtrong beer or ale to exceſs, even when they were to mini- 
ſer in the tabernacle, which plainly proves that they were uſed 


1 Araroracs © »%, e en, vinimay nay $6) 5 ings iter angus, og- 
ras tun „. te juirs os his Myers na wages e n pies 
p. 174. edit. Turneb. Pariſ. 1552. 

2 Connect. of ſacr. and prof. hiſt. v. 3. p. 183. Some may perhaps think 
this a very ſtrange ſuppoſition, for a perfecthyj Orthodox Divine to make 
concerning the good high prieſt, and that it would much better have be- 
come a Collins or a Tindall — It may not be improper to obſerve here, that 
in Heliopolis no wine was allow'd to be brought into the temple. Ole N x 
& Haly mM gg ors F iis ans hefigen D ts n e 65 & e aim 
er when, F Keie S Banking d 6 5 A erm wins Ayr & n 5 es 


. U 


em izen. Plut. If, & Ofir. p. 353. 
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to this liquor at other times. We learn alſo from the prophet 
Iſaiah, that both Prieſt and Prophet had often gone beyond the 
bounds of ſobriety in the drinking this liquor: The prieft and the 
prophet have erred through ftrong drink, they are fwallrw'd up of 
wine, they are out of the way thraugh ſtrong drink "3&2. c. 28. v. 
7. From theſe paſſages then I conclude that this barley wine 
was a liquor very agreeable in itſelf, and drank by people of the 
beſt faſhion and circumſtances amongſt the Jews. But the Jews 
were not the only people that were us'd to get drunk with it; 
that which Xenophon tells us he met with in Armenia, was ſo 


- ſtrong that it was hardly drinkable without mixing water with 


it!: and therefore it is not at all improbable that the men in 
thoſe parts were ſometimes overtaken with it. From Athenacus 
we learn a great deal of the effects of it amongſt the Ægyptians, 
ſome of which are to be ſeen in this iſland at this time when it 
is drunk to exceſs. He tells us from Dio the Academic that it 
made them ſo gay and chearful, that they ſung and danc'd, and 
did all the fooliſh things, which men were uſed to do, when 
they had drunk too much wine 2. And he quotes a very re- 
markable paſſage out of Ariſtotle, which mentions the different 
manner in which grape, and barley wine operate when they have 
made men drunk. Thoſe who have taken the former to exceſs 
(he ſays) fall on their faces, but thoſe, who have taken the lat- 
ter, on their backs; the one is carotic and the other is carebaric. 
As to the truth of this obſervation, I have very little to ſay, but 
I cannot help taking notice that the firſt man, we find upon re- 


I — e bdg imrgaes. Kg. Aras. L. 4 p. 314. 

2 Kay v1 ee wre, reer as nay abies dd © , Gone 
e Ales regis. Age M Gn in R an he ente in ty moms -e 
. wed nearer 5 Þ 8 cls agevhgangs, 6 3 ghee 
ens. Lib. 1. fin. p. 34. ſee allo p. 447- 
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cord to have been drunk, fell upon his back tho' it was grape 
wine, which was got into his head; he did not fall im xy:owms : 
and we read the ſame of Polyphemus in Homer 

H * araxAar3os mor wi». Odyſſ. 9. 
In our days however, eſpecially in this part of the world, there is 
no forming a judgment with certainty, how wine will operate in 
this reſpect ; for, I dare ſay, there is hardly ever any man drunk 
in England with the original juice, or what Moſes clegantly ſtiles 
the pure blood of the grape, Deut. c. 32. v. 14. which is to be 
ſure the liquor which Ariſtotle meant by Fine. As to Ale or 
Strong Beer, I haye been told by thoſe who frequent wakes and 
revels, that it operates differently according to the difference of 
the ſex, and is both carotic and carebaric >. 

I cannot recolle& or find any ſuch paſſage in all Ariſtotle's 
works, as Athenacus here quotes. Speaking of the ſame thing 
in another place, he cites a treatiſe of, Ariſtotle's concerning 
drunkenneſs 4g! pes. There may have been and I think un- 
doubtedly was ſuch a treatiſe once in being, for it is mention'd 
by Plutarch 3 as well as Athenacus, but I imagine it is now 
loſt. However there are a great many learned men among 
the moderns who have quoted it, as if they had ſcen and read 


1 This was the caſe of Noah. ſce Gen. 9. 21. & ſeqq. 
2 What Ariſtotle ſaid upon this point might be a vulgar error in his time, 
and he is not the only great man who has taken up with common opinions 
without examination. Thus Pliny relates as a well known fact, that the 
dead bodies of men always float upon their backs, but thoſe of women up- 
on their faces, as they are ſuppos'd to have the greater ſhare of modeſty, 
Virorum cadavers ſupina fluitare, facminarum prone, velut pudori deſunctarom 
parcente natura. Nat. hiſt. L. 7. c.17. And the learned Rhodiginus wiſely 
imagining it to be true -- endeavours to account for it. 
3 re Aganmians &s To fed wins. Sympoſiac. L. 3. Q. 3. 
| it 1. 
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it . My opinion is they have only read of ſuch a treatiſe in A- 
thenaeus or Plutarch. And I'm afraid it is common for modern 
writers, in order to make a great ſhow of learning, to take paſ- 
ſages at ſecond hand, and refer to books which they have never 
perus d. And this may account for the blunders we find as to 
books and chapters in quotations from the Ancient writers. 
Secing now I have prov'd that there was in the moſt ancient 
times, an inebriating liquor in very many countries which was 
made of barley, perhaps the reader will expect that I ſhould in- 
form him how it was made, and whether they firſt malted the 
barley as we do. Here I muſt acknowledge, that I cannot clear 
np matters ſo well as I could wiſh, but I am not without hopes 
in ſome degree of ſatisfying the readers curioſity. For my own 
part I cannot but think they made their beer or ale of Malt. It 
is very plain from the writings of Moſes, and of ſome others in 
the old teſtament that they were uſed ſome how or other to 
reaſt, or parch barley.* It is ſaid ye ſhall eat neither bread, nor 
parched corn, until the ſelf ſame day that ye have brought an offer- 
ing unto your God 2. Boaz, we are alſo told in the book of Ruth, 
gave to Ruth parched corn 3. Jeſſe likewiſe ſent by David to his 
other ſons, that were in the army, parched corn or barley 4. We 
have alſo roaſted or parched barlky mention'd by Ariſtophanes, 


1 Hordeum inebriare ſatis affirmat Ariſtoteles in libello De ebrietate, & 
Tacitus De moribus Germanorvm. Tiraquill. in Alex. ab Alex. L. 3. c. 11, — 
Obiter id enotabimus mirum eſſe quod in libro de ebrictate Ariſtoteles 
prodit. Cael. Rhodig. Lect. Antiq. L. 7. c. 26. and ſo Cerda upon Virg. 
Geo. 3. 380. Inter cerviſiae genera Zythum celebrant Ariſtot. & Diodo- 
tus; ille in libro de Temslentis &c. Who that did not know better would 
not imagine that theſe learned men had read this treatiſe of Ariſtotle ? 

2 Levit. 23. 14. 

3 Ruth 2. v. 14. 

4 18am. 17. v. 17. 


Which 
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which he calls KA . Pliny likewiſe tells us, that the way 
the Greeks made the fort of food call'd Polenta, was, that after 
they had wetted the barley, they let it lye drying one night, and 
the next day they parch'd or fry'd it, and then ground itz. I 
would not have the reader imagine that I produce theſe paſſages, 
as abſolutely, and of themſelves proving, that the beer or ale of 
the Ancients was made of malted barley : I know they do not, 
becauſe they mean only parched corn or malt which was de- 
ſign'd for food, and was commonly cat. But however they do 


moſt undoubtedly prove, that they manag'd their barley in a 
manner ſomething like our method of making Malt. And if we 


1 Adwnn wind? carigh Vet e . Ne. A. F. Sc. 2. v. 10. 
And fmg drinking as a woman grinding farch'd barley: where the Schol. ſays, 
Kt. arr vi ee mfr ply es” alum N a; ad un wit wh wagamp ud] me oy- 
pre. Here we may obſerve two things: 1. That women of old at the mill 
were us'd to ſing for their diverſion as ours do at the waſh tub. This may 
confirm Grotius's interpretation of Jerem. 25.10. Our tranſlation has rhe 
ſound of milftones. He interprets it vocem puellarum molam troſantiom, quan 
impor A Graeci vocebant. 2. It is worth obſerving that grinding was in 
the moſt ancient times the work and buſiueſs of the women, at it is at pre- 
ſent alſo in the Eaſt. This was the practice ia Egypt where bandmills for 
grinding corn were invented — Even ente the firſt born of the maidſervant that 
i bebind the mill. Exod. 11.5. This illuſtrates what our Saviour ſays, te wo- 
men ſhall be grinding at the mill, the one ſball be taken and the other left. Matth. 
24 41. Alex. ab Alexandto is therefore miſtaken when he ſays, cum veteri- 
bus molarum nullus efſet uſus, even if he meant the ancient Romans. L. 3. 
c. 11. The great Sir If, Newton aſſerts that about the time of Samuel, 
Myles ſet up a quern or bandmill to grind corn, and is reputed the firſt among the 
Greeks, who did ſo, and ſeems to kat bad corn and artificers from Agypr. Chro- 
nol. p. 171. From Myles comes the greek word pear, the Latin mole, and 
the Engliſh “l. | x 

2 Antiquidimum in cibis hordeum — Polentam quoque Graeci non a- 
liunde pracferunt. Pluribus fir haec modis. Graeci perfuſum aqua hordeum 
ficcant nocte una, ac poſtero die frigunt, deinde molis frangunt. Nat. Hiſt. 


Leif. © 7. 
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ſuppoſe this was firſt done for food, it is highly probable they 
ſoon found out that this was the beſt method for making it into 
liquor too. My opinion will ſtill further be confirm'd, when it 
is conſider d that their Ale or Beer always receiv'd a fermentation, 
which I think it would hardly have done, if the barley had not 
been malted, unleſs they had added ſomething of a fermenting na- 


ture to it, which we do not find they did: this I take to be the 


meaning of Galen when he tells us that it proceeds from putrefa- 
clien i Paulus Acgineta who liv'd at the latter end of the fourth 
century or the very beginning of the fifth, and made an abridgment 
of Galen's works ſays the ſame thing 2. And Theophraſtus, who 
is of greater antiquity than either of them, takes notice of it's fer- 
mentation 3. Virgil uſes the word Fermentum for a fermented liquor 
made of grain or fruits, which was in uſe amongſt the Northern 
nations 4. Tacitus alſo tells us that the Germans had for their 
common drink a fermented liquor made of barley 5. Pliny plainly 


acquaints us in one place, that they had in Gaul and Spain what 


we at preſent call yeaſt or barm which made their bread light 6, 


T Zi%s Juyomigh in F . & e np ts ar On aiding ao De 
ſimp. med. fac. v. 2. p. 54. | 

2 Zehe eee is Tho b, M u t . on erm ae @- L. 7. p. 
108. edit. Ald, An. 1525. | 

2 The 5 «, iEmomns * Qonws e bs e yur Wet lev ws i Thy het 
mien; on F e. % v De cauſ. plant. L. 6. c. 15. 

4 Hic noctem ludo ducunt & pocula lacti 

Fermento atque acidis imirantur vitea ſorbis. Geor. 3. 379. 

Dr. Trapp interprets fermenturs yealt or barm, which, he thinks, is put for 
the liquor which it makes — Mr. Martyn is for reading ſrumerto without any 
MS. or reaſon to ſupport it. 

5 Potui humor ex hordeo aut frumento in quandam ſimilitudinem vini 


corruptus. De moribus German. c. 23. 


6 Galliae & Hiſpaniae frumento in potum reſoluto ſpuma ita concreta 
pro fermen'o utuntur, qua de cauſa levior illis quam cacteris panis eſt. Nat. 
Hiſt. L. 18. c. 7. N 

as 
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as it does ours, and in another place he lets us know that the 
froth of ale or beer which I ſuppoſe is the yraſ, is very good for 
the Ladies to waſh their faces with 1. --- I muſt not here omit 
what Iſidorus ſays, becauſe he gives us a very good deſcription 
of the method they us d of making 1obeat into Malt, and we 
may ſuppoſe the ſame of barky>. He tells us that they firſt 
wetted it, after which they dry'd it, then they powder'd it, and 
the liquor they made of it afterwards fermented. It would be 
unpardonable if I was to take no notice of a remarkable paſſage 
in Xenophon, who tells us that in the famous retreat they found 
in ſome part of Aſia in houſes under ground, a large quantity of 
barley wine, kept in great jars. In theſe Jars with the liquor was 
the barley alſo itſelf up to the brim, and there were reeds or 
quills, which they were to ſuck the drink through 3. I wiſh he 
had given us ſome account of the barley whether it had been 
malted or no, but he do's not ſo much as tell us whether it was 
ground or whole --- But that the Ægyptians were us d to grind 
their barley for drink is plain from Hecatacus as quoted twice 
by Athenacus 4. 


1 Zythum ia Agypto, coelis & ceria in Hiſpania, cerviſia & plura ge- 
nera in Gallia, aliiſque provinciis, quorum omnium ſpuma cutem faemina- 
rum in facie nutrit. L. 22. c. ult. 

2 Zythus eſt potio ex ſucco tritici per artem confea; ſuſcitatur enim 
igne vis illa germinis madefactae frugis, ac deinde ſiccatur, & poſt in fari- 
nam redacta molli ſucco admiſcetur, quo fermento ſapor auſteritatis & ca- 
lor ebrietatis adjicitur. L. 20. c. 43. 

2 H I », wogei, ee d eee. x, vine; ee os nggrager coin IN &; ew- 
e inves, © e, Colntrre, 6; is Cet, „ IN, ibfivs, Bebe dn Ten 
me. Tures A its, em ws dips, acorns tis 4 nies anger. Keg Arete. L. 4. p- 
314- 

4 AizTars Ln Guns Grey, ——= 145; ) gu; bs mores ap ptanres. 
p. 418. L, heh Abgerrrian — = noting ig 15 Ops pred urn. 
P- 447+ 
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It remains now that I give ſome account of the inventor of 
this barley wine, and of the time when it was invented. 

It is generally agreed upon amongſt the Ancients, that the 
Ægyptians, who were indeed the inventors of moſt uſeful arts 
and ſciences, and from whom moſt artificial good things in life 


have proceeded, were the firſt who made it. This we learn from 
Dio the Academic in Athenacus 1, and Columella 2 calls it the 


Pelufian, and Galen 3 the Alexandrian drink. We may further 
collect the ſame from ſome paſſages already quoted --- And it is 
worth obſerving that we find no mention made of it in the hi- 
ſtory of the Old Teſtament, till after the Children of Iſrael's exit 
out of Egypt, where they had undoubtedly learn d to brew and 
to drink it. | 

For this excellent liquor then the world is indebted to an old 
Fgyptian King; (for there was a time when Kings ſtudy'd arts 
and ſciences, and were very uſeful to the nations they govern'd 
by conſulting the good of their people, more than their own pri- 


vate intereſt.) His name was Ofiris 4, who was after his death 


1 A., — g % Goenre e, Ale i, gehe Tr mug ers . v 
*. Gm e ae moles ,b view, T on F , . . e,, p. 34. 

2 Ut Peluſiaci proritet pocula zythi. L. 10. v. 116. edit. Juntae. 

3 Aphoriſm. 2. | 

4 Diodorus Sicolus giving an account of the actions and exploits of Oſi- 
ris ſays, & N Nee n e 1s a0 orrs Dickey 5 On vhs ng tes - 
e ming ent ler & w1hd + fel T ores alles mn ee. p. 12. See al- 
ſo what the ſame author fays of the Grecian Bacchus ro whom the worthy 
deeds of Ofiris are aſcrib'd. L. 4. p. 147. Bacchus or Dionyſius was alſo an- 
other name for Oſiris — And learned men have from hence confounded O- 
firis, that is, the Egyptian, with the Grecian Bacchus, as the Greeks have 
done before them. Orpheus was the firſt who transferr'd the birth and ex- 
ploits of Ofiris to Bacchus, and the Grecians fond of their own countrymen 
readily receiv'd the error: this we learn from Diod. Sic. L. 1. p. 14 & 60. 


Theſe vain people claim'd ſeveral heroes and great men who were born at 
a great 
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for the great good he had done his country, and mankind in 
general, worſhipped as a God. It is no caſy matter to fix ex- 
actly the time when this great man liv'd, and there have been 
various diſputes amongſt the learned concerning. his age. In- 
deed there is nothing in antiquity more dark, or involv'd in 
greater obſcurity and confuſion than the heathen Theology, and 
hardly any thing more difficult to ſettle, than the times, in which 
thoſe heroes liv'd, who were after their deaths deify'd by their 
countrymen. I think moſt learned men who have written upon 
this ſubje& have been greatly miftaken, having err'd in the fun- 
damental principle they have built upon. The general method 
has been firſt of all to take it for granted, that the deify'd Hero 
is in fact ſome perſon mention'd in the Old Teſtament, and that 
the traditions concerning the great anceſtors of mankind, or the 
records of the noble actions of ancient patriarchs, or later Jew- 
iſh leaders or Kings were interwoven with the hiſtories of the 
Gods, who are only ſuppos'd to be Scripture worthics. This is 
the opinion of Voſſius, Bochart, Huet, Gale, Stillingfleet and 
many others. Upon this principle various ways have been taken 
by theſe learned men to prove a heathen God, and a patriarch 
to be one and the ſame perſon --- Sometimes this is done by 
name, (and here 2 or 3 letters out of 6 or 7 are ſufficient) or 
between the fignifications of their names in their different lan- 
guages ; ſometimes the argument is drawn from ſome ſimilar 
exploit recorded of the one in the old teſtament, and of the o- 
ther in profane hiſtory, or from the invention or improvement 
of ſome one art or ſcience, attributed to them both, or from 


a great diſtance from their country, n m an . Enkocs italia nos 
imaries res ron 1 % His. Id. p. 14. | 
ſome 
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ſome ſimilar accident or circumſtance in their birth or educa- 
tion. Inſtances of every one of theſe methods might be pro- 
duc d, which are indeed all of them fallacious and good for lit- 
tle. For by the fame way of arguing (as I could eaſily make ap- 
pear) there is hardly any great man even amongſt the Greeks or 
Romans, nay French or Engliſh, who might not be prov'd to 
be a Patriarch, or Jewiſh worthy, whoſe deeds are recorded in 
Scripture. Nay we need deſire no better proof of the little ſtreſs 
there is to be laid upon this way of reaſoning, than the diffe- 
rence of Opinion amongſt thefe men of learning, as to the pa- 
triarch who is ſaid to be the God, the identity being referr'd by 
ſome to one patriarch, and by others to another --- The learned 
Voſſius i ſuppoſes Bacchus to be Moſes, becauſe they are both 
ſaid to be born in Egypt and both extremely handſome, and 
were alike in ſome other trifling circumſtances. Others will 


have him to be Noah, becauſe they both taught men to plant 


vineyards, and to make wine, whilſt Bochart imagines him to 
be Nimrod 2. Saturn and Adam are thought by ſome to be the 
ſame perſon, whilſt Bochart has 14 parallels between Saturn and 
Noah. The learned Huet 3 refers moſt of the great actions of 
the deify'd heroes to Moſes ; according to him Saturn, Pluto, 
Neptune, Mercury, and many others all center in the Jewiſh 
Lawygiver; he might as eaſily have prov'd the ſame of Romulus, 
and Charles the 12th. With reſpect to our Oſiris alſo learned 
men have been divided : ſome fancy him to have been Mizraim 4, 


1 De origine Idolol. 

2 Phaleg. 1. 

3 Demonſt. Evang. prop. 4. c. 4. Univerſa propemodum Ethnicorum 
Theologia ex Moſe, Mofiſve actis aut ſcriptis manavit. See alſo Gale's 
Court of the Gentiles. L. . c.7. 

4 Shuckford connect. v. 1. p. 205. 


others 
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others Joſeph i, others Moſes 2, others Eſau 3 and others Se- 
fac 4. — It would be tedious to multiply examples of this kind; 
but it may be proper to obſerve with reſpect to theſe already 
produc'd, that the perſons in the old teſtament pitch'd upon for 
a particular heathen God, how like foever each may be thought 
to the God, ſeem very far from having any remarkable likencſs 
to one another --- Thus it will be difficult to find out any ſimi- 
litude warth obſerving ( for ſome trifling ones may certainly be 
found) between Moſes and Nimrod, or between Noah and Nim- 
rod, tho' they have been all three taken, or rather miſtaken for 
Bacchus, or between Mizraim and Eſau who have been thought 
the ſame with Ofiris. This opinion concerning the Heathen 
Theology, was probably firſt taken up from a principle and de- 
ſign of doing honour to the ſacred writings of the old teſtament. 
But I cannot ſee that their credit is at all concern d in the con- 
troverſy. A man may ſurely have a great veneration for the old 
teſtament, and yet believe there were great and wiſe Kings and 
Heroes amongſt the heathens, who are not mention'd there un- 
der any name, or title whatſoever. Why may we not ſuppoſe 
there was once a man nam'd Bacchus, who was ncither Moſes, 
nor Noah nor Nimrod? Could there not have been a good and 
excellent King in Ægypt nam'd Oliris, famous for inſtructing 
his people in agriculture and other arts and ſciences who was 
neither Mizraim, nor Joſeph, nor Moſes ? Certainly there might 
as I don't at all doubt but there was To all this I beg leave 


1 Voſſ. de Idol. L. 1. c. 29. and Stillingfleet in Orig. Sacr. 

2 Gale's Court of the Gentiles. L. 2. c. 27. and Huer. Dem. Evan. prop. 
4+ Co 4+ 

3 1 cannot recolle& who was the Author of this opinion, but the main 
argument for it is that Eſas dwelt in mornt Seir, Gen. 36.8. 

4 Newton's Chronol. p. 22. and p. 68. 
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to add, that it muſt be allow'd poſſible, that the ſame kind of 
exploits might be perform'd by different men of valour in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. Thus Joſhua did great feats in Canaan, 
and ſo did Hercules in Greece and elſewhere : nay ſeveral ſimilar 
circumſtances may attend the victories of two generals in diſtant 
countries and ages. Thus a victory of Joſhua over the Amorites 
was compleated by a great and terrible hailſtorm, for thus we 
read that it came to paſs as they fled before Tſracl, and were in the 
going drwn to Beth-horon, that the Lord caſt down great flones from 
heaven upon them unto Axetab, and they died : they were more which 
died with hailftones, than they whom the children of Iſrael flew with 
the feword. Joſh. 10. 11. and we are told by Pomponius Mela, that 
Jupiter affiſted Hercules in gaining a victory by a like-ſtorm 1. 
But it is ridiculous to argue from hence that Joſhua and Hercules 
were one and the ſame man, as Voſſius has done. --- What is ſtill 
perhaps more remarkable, the fame art may be invented, or how- 


ever improv'd and taught by two or more perſons who have ne- 


ver heard of one another. This I'm fatisfy'd muſt have been 
the caſe with reſpect to ſeveral arts from which the conveniences 
and pleaſures of life are deriv'd --- Tubal-cain might be an in- 
ſtructor of every artificer in braſs and iron in his time and coun- 
try, and one Vulcan might in another country and age teach 
men the art of working iron into arms or tools of huſbandry. 
The argument from the ſimilitude of the name won't prove 
theſe two to be one and the ſame perſon, if even to that we 
ſhould add that Tubal-cain was lame, as we read that Vulcan 
was. So Jubal might be the inventor of Muſick, or tbe father 


1 —— in quo Herculem contra Albionem & Bergiona, Neptuni liberos, 
dimicantem, cum tela defeciſſent, ab invocato Jove adjutum imbre lapidum 
ferunt. Credas pluiſſe, adeo multi paſſim & late jacent. Pomp. Mel. L. 2. 


of 
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of all ſuch as handle the barp and organ, as we read of him, Gen. 
4-21. But certainly the fame kind of Muſical inſtruments might 
be invented by another perſon in another country, and another 
age, where there was no tradition or hiſtorical account of Jubal. 
A man in Greece might invent the harp and organ as well as 
Jubal in the land of Nod. There might alſo be a man in one 
part of the world call'd Silenus noted for {kill in divination, and 
who was us'd to ride from one place to another upon an Aſs, 
both which things are recorded of Balaam the fon of Beor in the 
book of Numbers ; but it is monſtrouſly abſurd to conclude from 
hence (as learned men have done) that Silenus and Balaam are 
one and the fame perſon. Noah likewiſe might plant vines in the 
country where he liv'd, and teach the art of making wine, and 
Ofiris might do the ſame in /Egypt an hundred years after ; for it 
is impoſſible to prove they were but one perſon, or that they liv'd 
at the ſame time. But I ſhall fay no more at preſent of this abſurd, 
tho general, opinion concerning the heathen Gods — I cannot 
however entirely omit to take notice of another opinion, which 
has been lately broach d, even much more ridiculous and abſurd. | 
The very ingenious and learned Monſr. La Pluche 1, has taken it | 
into his head to deny that the Pagan Gods were originally either 
men or heavenly bodics, ſo that according to him there never was | 
ſuch a man as our Ofiris the inveator of Ale. He confidently 
aſſerts that Oſiris, Iſis, Anubis, Horus, and others were origi- 
nally neither real men, nor imaginary Deities. They were (he | 
ſays) the letters of the ancient Alphabet, or the publick figns af- f 
fix'd, whereby it had been agreed on to inform the people of the 
ſtate of the heavens, of the order of the feaſts, and the whole 
ſeries of their natural works. A ſtrange fancy indeed ! He might 


1 Hittoire du Ciel, 2 voll. a Pariſ. 1739. 
E as 
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as well ſay there never was ſuch a man as Joſeph, prime mini- 
ſter to King Pharaoh, or ſuch a King as Romulus, who found- 
ed Rome. be - API as p e 
credit of all ancient Hiſtories. 

It is proper now that I give my own opinion of Ofiris and of 
the time when he liv'd, and that in ſhort is this --- Not a great 
while after Mizraim, the ſon of Ham, there was in Egypt a 
King nam'd Oſiris, of whom we read nothing in the books of 
Moſes. This King did great good in that and in many other 
countries by teaching men the art of Agriculture, and inſtruct- 
ing them in the different nature of ſoils !. Among other things 
he taught them to make wine, where the land would produce 
grapes, but where it would not, he taught them to make a 
ſtrong liquor of barley like our ale or beer. That theſe things 
were done by an Egyptian King, who was in the language of 
that country call'd Ofiris, cannot be deny'd by thoſe, who have 
any faith in the ancient hiſtorians ; and has indeed been already 
prov'd. The only thing difputable in this affair (I think) is the 
time in which he liv'd — To place him before Mizraim the ſon 


of Ham would be placing him too early, eſpecially as the hiſto- 


rians tell us that he was a native of Ægypt —- which ſingle cir- 
cumſtance makes it ſufficiently evident that he was not Mizraim 
himſelf, notwithſtanding all Mr. Shuckford's elaborate arguments 


1 Primus aratra manu ſolerti fecit Ofiris, 
Et teneram ferro ſollicitavit humum. Tibul. L. 1. el. 8. v. 30. 
Ti 3 Ob. eee The e nn. = Diod. Sic. p. 9. — A 
Larne vis arfpenes 16 ol wir zangyins. id. p. 11. And Dionyſius tells us that the 
Agyprians were the firſt who introduc'd plowing and ſowing. 
ne Ar u = drone, 
hene FPerieg. v. 234. 
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to prove the contrary i I ſuppoſe therefore that he reign'd a 
little after Mizraim : it might perhaps be a century, or ſome- 
thing more; for I wont pretend to determine a point exactly, 
which is ſo very obſcure. 

In placing him fo early I differ (I do it however with great 
reluctance) from the great Sir Iſaac Newton who fixes his age 
above a thouſand years lower than I do. He takes him to be the 
ſame with Seſac. He was (lain (Sir Iſaac tells us 2) in the fifth 
year of Aſa by his brother Japetus, whom the Egyptians call d 
Typhon, Python, and Neptune. And Orus the ſon of Ofiris, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Ethiopians, prevail'd and reign'd till the 1 5th 
year of Aſa. I ſhall give two reaſons for placing him fo early. 

In the firſt place it is agreed upon by the ancient hiſtorians, 
that Oſiris was worſhipp'd in Ægypt under the figure of a bull, 
or a calf; for we have both theſe words made uſe of, Thus 
Diod. Siculus tells us that the two bulls call'd Apis and Mnevis 
were conſecrated to him, and had divine honours pay'd them. 
The reaſon of this is certainly, becauſe he taught men Agricul- 
ture, of which the bull or calf is a very proper emblem, being 
a creature of great uſe in that work : ſo the ſame author tells us 
in the ſame paſſage . Now this pogyrrangem, this bull or calf 


1 Eudoxus in particular, as we learn from Plutarch, tells us that he was 
born at Buſiris — Ef- N. moths wager ts A ney er, ts Burigah of ray 
xa, S n eb F o I. & Ofir. p. 359. 

2 Chronology — p. 22. and p. 68. and gg. 

3 Thr „ e ws 6 N. Ame, nn} Þ Mode Onigetd ep Segadhony 
© e Nn Hug agen nar e mer AL. maine of wa Lau mis 16- 
gon T vi ny ] nungyray woes Os 14 169 ariger, nay Tit wands mirror oa Ts 
yoxe e. p. 13. The ſame reaſon he gives in another place, Tis N 
mwges 745 - N= . Guy 3% Aſs 1 Foe 
cee ris nggaes That likes vrais . , U . 
„% «mer + aire. P55. and Monſr. Banier in s diſſertation ſur / origine du 
eule que les Egyptiens rendoient avx animaux. ſays, Tout le monde fait que le 

E 3 | boeuf 
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worſbip was of very great Antiquity. I make no doubt, that it 
was practis d in Ægypt long before Jacob and his family ſettled 
chere: for the calf which Aaron made as a fymbol, under 
which the God of Ifracl was to be worthipp'd, feerns to have 
been copy'd after that of the Egyptians 1. He made them a mol- 
ten calf. Exod. 32. 4. The Jews appear in ſeveral inſtances to 
have had a very great fondneſs for the ſuperſtitions of Ægypt; 
and we can conceive no other probable reaſon, why the calf 
ſhould of all creatures at that time have been pitch'd upon, as 
the beſt fymbol of God, or why the Ifraclites ſhould have been 
highly pleas'd with it, than that they had ſcen it worthipp'd by 
the Egyptians, as the ſymbol of their great God Oſiris. They 
had ſeen their abominations, and their idals wwood and flone, fuver 
and gold, which were amongft them. Deut. 29. 17. which paſſage 
ſeems to relate as well to the idolatry of Ægypt as that of the 
nations, thro' which they had paſſed. It is beſides very proba- 
ble that very many, if not the greateſt part of them, had com- 
plyd with that idolatrous worſhip, whilſt they were ſettled in 
that country. This may be collected from what Joſhua ſays to 
them. c. 24. v. 14. put away the Gods which your fathers ſerv d 
on the other /ide cf the floud, and in Agypt : and it appears like- 
wiſe from the prophet Ezekiel. c. 20. v. 7. Then ſaid I unto 
them, caſt ye away every man the abominations of his eyes, and de- 
file not your ſelves with the idols of AEgypt, and allo c. 23. v. 3. 


bacuf ctoit parmi les Egyptiens le ſymbcle d' Oftris & Iſis. Mem. de lite- 
rat. tum. 6. 

1 This was the opinion of Philo Judacus, zu- F An, e wet 
rug wr wan 200007 THger naw donmn plac, plunges 74 17 Tha yueyr ingrrany Gon bn- 
„ Parte AN x6 arngaget, ne roghe hae dies inane. Vits Mol. L. 3. 461, 
and this ſeems to be the meaning of what St. Stephen ſays, is their bearts 
they turned back again ivto Egyft ſaying unto Aaron, make us Gods to go before 
. Acts 7. 39, 40. 

And 
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Hind they committed whoredoms in Ægypr: and their proneneſs to 
this idolatry even afterwards is clear from the 8th of the fame 
chapter: neither left ſhe ber ulurruoms brought from Agypt and 
God. tells them by the ſame prophet, c. 20. v. 8. they did not 
every man cal away the abominations of their eyes, neither did they 
forſake the idels of Egypt -I might produce ſeveral other argu- 
ments to prove that this calf worfrip was of Ægyptian original, 
but it would fwell this treatiſe too much. The caſe ſeems to 
have been this. Moſes had been called up into the mount that 
he might commune with God, and reccive tables of ſtone, and 
2 law and commandments which God had written, and hc was 
in the mount 40 days and 40 nights. The Liraclites thinking 
his abſence very long imagined that he either would not or could 
not ever come again, and as they had been us'd to fee the - 
gyptians pay their adoration to their God under the ſymbol of a 
calf, and had a great part of them joyn'd in that worthip, be- 
ing bred up to it from their infancy, it was almoſt natural, that 
they ſhould be defirons of having the like ſymbol of the God 
of their forefathers, who had deliver d them from a tate of 
bondage, and upon whom they depended for a ſcttlement and 
freedom in another country. And I-am quite of the learned 
Mr. Warburton's opinion, that the worſhipping of the living 
animal was not yet infroduc'd. It is not improper here to ob- 
ſerve that Herodotus calls the Apis of the Agyptians more than 
once i, ia calf, which anſwers to the Hebrew word made 
uſe of by Moſes . Exod. 32. 4. It appears then ſufficiently 
clear from what has been faid, that Ofiris maſt have been King 
in Egypt a long time before Moſes, r 
originally in honor of him. 
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The ſecond reaſon I ſhall mention for fixing Ofiris ſo early 
is, that he is the Author or inventer of Barley wine, Ale or Beer 
in Egypt as I have already prov'd; and that this was an in- 
ebriating liquor in the days of Moſes, I have alſo made ſuffi- 
ciently clear from the writings of the old teſtament : ſo that he 
muſt have liv'd before the time of Moſes : but (as I obſerv'd 
juſt now) the exact number of years is not to be found in any 
ancient hiſtory, and therefore I will not take upon. me to deter- 
mine it. 

I have now ſaid enough concerning that excellent liquor 
which the Ancients made of Barley. The reader may perhaps 
have thought me too prolix: and yet I can affure him, 'twas 
next to impoſſible to be more brief, conſidering the importance 
of the ſubject, and the variety of matter which preſented itſelf 
in ſearching the records of Antiquity : I have purpoſely omit- 
ted a great number of quotations which I could have produc d, 
to avoid the affectation of ſhowing my reading. And I make 
no doubt, that when what I have offer'd is fairly conſider d, 
'twill be caſily ſeen, that it cou'd not, with any tolerable juſtice 
to my deſign, have been contracted into a narrower compaſs. I 
have examin'd moſt of the names of this liquor amongſt the an- 


cients, and given the Etymologies of them. I have alſo ſhown, 
as well as I could, in what manner it was made, and I have 


beſides inquir'd into the time of it's being invented, and prov'd 
who was the inventer of it --- However if, in treating upon ſo 
many uſeful particulars, I have been too tedious, I have only to 
aſk pardon, and to promiſe that 1 will never give myſelf any 
further trouble about Ale or Beer, unleſs for my own drinking. 
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